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lapsed with pure amazement, each at the appearance of the other. 
Seeing him later when he had to stay in bed, I asked him how he was, 
and " Lon Sing" gazed at me with a troubled eye for a moment. Then 
he shut it up tightly, and doggedly remarked, "No sabbee." 

And that is what Miss Garth, the matron, expressed in somewhat 
different language, when my visits had to end because of my removal 
to New Zealand — twelve hundred miles away. "I don't understand," 
she said, "why there are not many in this big rich city — girls with good 
musical training and lives of leisure, willing to devote a few hours a 
week where they can be so sincerely appreciated. 

THE OFFICE NURSE 

By ANNA L. GIBSON, R.N. 

Graduate of the Boston City Hospital; assistant matron superintendent of the Collis 

P. Huntington Memorial Hospital, Harvard Medical School, Boston 

This is an age of specialization, and trained nurses are beginning to 
realize this and the necessity for a special training in the various fields 
of nursing. For a large majority of nurses, the daily round, the com- 
mon task, furnish more than enough to satisfy their hearts' desire, 
and there seems no room left for anything else, no desire for further 
instruction than that received from their training school. 

Post-graduate study is needed by all classes of nurses and especially 
those taking up special or institutional work. Personal, first-hand in- 
tercourse with other schools is a good thing, we not only find other hos- 
pitals well equipped, we often find what we do not seek, widened sym- 
pathies and higher ideals. 

Training schools are often criticised because the teaching is done by 
matrons who have not lucidity of thought, freedom from prejudice and 
stiffness, enthusiasm, and the deep love of a subject that desires to 
teach and extend it, and without which all instruction becomes cold 
and lifeless, so that nurses fail to get a full and personal knowledge of 
the subject taught, but merely second-hand information derived from 
books. Teachers should be familiar with the best work in their de- 
partment and they should have had experimental and practical work 
in laboratories. 

Physicians and surgeons are demanding trained workers for office as- 
sistants. The old-time doctor had no need of an office nurse, he made 
his visits, felt of the patient's pulse, looked at his tongue, left a few pills 
and departed. The practitioner of today makes a thorough examination, 
asks for specimens of urine, sputum, etc. 

Dr. Osier declares that the study of physiology and pathology with- 
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in the past half century has done more to emancipate medicine from 
routine and thraldom of authority than all the work of all the physicians 
from the days of Hippocrates to Jenner, and but a beginning has been 
made as yet. The past few years have added much to the knowledge 
of the two classes of pathogenic microorganisms, bacteria and protozoa. 
The importance of the protozoa is now recognized, not only because of 
the diseases known to be caused by them, but also because of their 
possible connection with exanthemata and syphilis. A far greater 
knowledge of the many branches of medicine is required of practitioners 
today. They need, and are asking the nursing profession for, trained 
assistance. Nurses are working along various lines, district, obstetri- 
cal, etc., and they have received special training for the work, but the 
office nurse, and we have many, has never received any special training, 
consequently she has not been able to give as efficient service to the 
busy practitioner. The Huntington Hospital, Harvard Medical School, 
is the first and only hospital which offers this instruction to graduates 
of standard schools. 

Nurses are instructed in practical laboratory technique which will 
enable them to be of valued assistance to the busy doctor. First they 
are taught the macroscopical examination of urine, feces, sputum and 
vomitus, and the various interesting tests. Then they are instructed 
how to manipulate that most important piece of apparatus in the lab- 
oratory, the microscope, the proper management of illumination, etc., 
the preparation of slides, also special technique for excessive sediments 
of phosphates, pus, etc. The method of examining the blood, the tech- 
nique of cleansing the ear, inserting the needle or stilette, counting the 
red and white blood corpuscles and making smears for differential counts 
to determine the normal or pathological condition of the blood are 
taught, also smears from sputum, etc., are made, stained, and exam- 
ined. The nurses are also made familiar with the different forms of 
bacilli and cocci. 

That most common change which occurs in the blood serum of 
man, due to the influence of specific bacteria or their soluble toxins, 
the typhoid bacillus, is studied, and the technique of agglutination 
taught and the nurse is soon able to do a "Widal." The sphygmoma- 
nometer becomes a familiar instrument and pathologically, many inter- 
esting things are learned about the pulse. 

This laboratory work is somewhat of a drudgery to the doctor with 
a large practice, and is often not done, though he realizes the clinical 
value of having these examinations made for all of his patients, and the 
nurse who is capable of doing this work, of recognizing the abnormal as 
well as the normal, becomes the valued assistant. 
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The nurses have the opportunity of learning many other things per- 
taining to laboratory work, the making of culture media, stains, rea- 
gents and of using interesting apparatus needed in the laboratory. If 
the nurse is apt, earnest, careful and conscientious in her work, she 
gains a great deal, but if she takes it up in a dilettante way, no credit 
is given to her work nor is she recommended as an office nurse. Lab- 
oratory work will not appeal to those who seek the soft spots and easy 
places, and so lose the golden opportunity, nor will it appeal to those 
who do nothing for their profession, because they mean their profession 
to do everything for them, but to the earnest, student woman whose 
watchword is Work, that open sesame to every portal, and the measure 
of success in every walk of life, a new and intensely interesting field is 
opened. 



ELECTRO-THERAPEUTICS 
(Fourth Papeb) 

By MARTIN W. CURRAN, M.D. 

Chatsworth, N. J. 

Before taking up the subject of the application of electrical currents 
for the relief of diseased conditions, it might be well to discuss briefly 
the triumph of hope over experience. 

Electricity has its laws, as well as gravitation, and the person who 
proposes a scheme which violates the most elementary principles of nat- 
ural science is either a fool or a knave. Some of the swindles which 
are now before the public are exceedingly barefaced, and yet they are 
wonderfully successful in drawing the money out of the pockets of the 
people, and the most emphatic testimonials from "respectable" clergy- 
men. Beware of all so-called electric pads, belts, bands, hair-brushes, 
armadillos and electric garments; they are simply swindles intended to 
deceive. The most astonishing thing is that their advertisements are 
published in so-called decent journals. 

Electricity may be used either generally or specially, and it should 
be a rule always to begin with a weak current and gradually increase 
its strength, to the desired measurement. Strong currents are used 
only in exceptional cases. When it is desired to affect the system gen- 
erally, the patient may hold the electrodes, or current carriers, one in 
each hand, or, while he holds one, the nurse may apply the other to 
various parts of the body. In order to influence any particular muscle 
or group of muscles, the sponges attached to the electrodes and the 



